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y View of a section of Ann and Nassau streets—taken from the south corner. 
= - Drawn by Davis and engraved by Anderson, expressly for this work 
aaa fue above view represents, in a bold and accurate sketch, a portion of this city, which, though one of the most ancient, will scarcely be recognised by those who have not visited it K 
ae even a few months past. A nest of rookeries which were very offensive tothe eye, have given place to several lofty and commodious edifices, occupying a site which, comparatively neglected 
before, has now become the resort of busy throngs, and hourly presents an animated and lively scene. To the left of the picture on Ann-street are seen the Franklin buildings, recently erected 
by Messrs. James Conner and Charles Starr, and occupied as offices, stores, &c. On the corner of this range is the office of the “ New-York Mirror,” a circumstance which, while it ha» 
not influenced us in our selection of a subject for the present engraving, will, we hope, not fail to be useful in designating our location to our distant friends, To the right is Nassau 
a street. Next to the Franklin buildings are three dwelling-houses of ordinary size, finely relieved by the spacious building of the “American Bible Society.’ To this succeeds a vacant 
-= lot, soon to be improved ; next follows the magnificent structure, just finished, and intended to be appropriated to the use of scientific literary, and commercial institutions, called “ Clintor 
mi. Hall.” Beyond this are seen a part of the church-yard and prayer-room of the Brick Meeting, the spire of which rises aloft above the hall last named The back ground is occupied by 
= a distant view of the Public School-house in Chatham-street, a small section of the Park, and that darling of the corporation—the Jail. The execution of the whole design reflects th 
highest credit on the artists, whom we are happy to acknowledge as natives and fellow-citizens. 
a= - 
a POPULAR VILLAGE TALES. | frugal, as good-natured, as active, and as plain dressing a Mrs.||one side to the other at a country tea-party, or playing a hun 
— a ao ie . | Evans at forty-five as she was at nineteen, and, in a different |dred innocent tricks to occasion at once a grave blunder, an 
e-- ae on be | r! 
} way, almost as good looking. a merry laugh 
eo THE TWO SISTERS. = in go , ana ,; 
Their children—six “ boys,” as farmer Evans promiscu Old Tabitha Goodwin for instance, who being rather pur 


BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. ously calls them, whose ages vary from eight to eight and/|jblind, was jealous of being suspected of seeing less clear) 
-_ | . - . 
I'ne pretty square farm-house, standing at the corner|;/twenty—and three girls, two grown up, and one not yet seven, ||than her neighbours, and had defied even the Evans's to puz 


8 | where Kibes-lane crosses the brook, or the brook crosses|| the youngest of the family, are just what might be expected zle her discernment--seeking in vain on Fanny's hand the 





Kibes-lane, (for the first phrase, although giving by far the|| trom parents so simple and so good. The young men, intel leut finger which she had dressed on Jane's, ascribed the in 
credible cure to the merits of her own incomparable salve 


closest picture of the place, does, it must be confessed, look||ligent and well conducted; the boys, docile and promising ; 


eo rather Irish, and where the aforesaid brook winds away by|/and the little girl as pretty a curly-headed, rosy-cheeked pop-|/and could hardly be undeceived, even by the pulling off ot 
= the side of another lane, until it spreads into a river-like dig-|| pet as ever was the pet and plaything of a large family. It || Jane's glove, and the exhibition of the lacerated digital sewed 
nity, as it meanders through the sunny plain of Hartley com-||is, however, with the eldest daughters that we have to do. ‘round by her own bandage 
om ré mon, and finally disappears amidst the green recesses of Pinge|| Jane and Fanny Evans were as much alike as hath often|| Young George Bailey too, the greatest beau in the parist 
s a Wood—that pretty square farm-house, half hidden by the tall|) befallen any two sisters not born at one tiime—for in the mat having betted at a Christmas party that be would dance wit! 
“ elms in the flower court before it, which, with the spacious) ter of twin children there has been a series of puzzles ever since |every pretty girl in the room, lost his wager (w hich Fanny 
garden and orchard behind, and the extensive barn-yards and|| the days of the Dromios. Nearly of an age, (I believe that had overheard) by that saucy dameel’s shipping into her sis 
oe out-buildings, so completely occupies one of the angles formed|| at this moment both are turned of nineteen, and neither have ter’s place, and persuading her to join her own unconscious 
e Nil by the crossing of the lane and the stream—that pretty farm-|| reached twenty) exactly of a stature, (so high that Frederick) partner; so that George danced twice with Fanny and nota! 
1 sing house contains one of the happiest and most prosperous fami-|| would have coveted them for wives for his tall regiment)—_ all with Jane. A flattering piece of malice, which proved, as 
chw lies in Aberleigh, the large and thriving family of farmer)| with hazel eyes, large mouths, full lips, white teeth, brown |the young gentleman (a rustic exquisite of the first water 
ay Evans. hair, clear healthy complexions, and that sort of nose which! was pleased to assert, that Miss Fanny was not displeased 
i re Whether from skill or good fortune, or as is most probable, | is neither Grecian nor Roman, nor aquiline, nor le petit nez|)with her partner. How little does a vain man know of wo 
ron from a lucky mixture of both, every thing goes right in his||retroussé that some persons prefer to them all; but a nose|)mankind! If she had liked him, she would not have playe: 
id gra great farm. His crops are the best in the parish; his hay is|| which, moderately prominent, and sufficiently well shaped, is! the trick for the mines of Golconda 
oons never spoiled ; his cattle never die ; his servants never thieve ;/| yet, as far as 1 know, anonymous, although it be perhaps as!} In short, from their school days, when Jane was chidder 
: his children are never ill. He buys cheap, and sells dear ;||common and as well looking a feature as is to be seen on an jfor Fanny's bad work, and Fanny slapped for Jane's bad 
mt money gathers about him like a snow-ball; and yet, in spite|| English face. spelling, down to this their prime of womanhood, there had 
We f all this provoking and intolerable prosperity, every body Altogether, they were a pair of tall and comely maidens, ||been no end to the confusion produced by this remarkabl: 
gv, a loves farmer Evans. He is so hospitable, so good natured,||and being constantly attired in garments of the same colour || instance of family likeness 
oc 0 generous—so homely! There, after all, lies the charm.|! and fashion, looked at all times so much alike, that no stranger And yet nature, who sets some mark of individuality upor 
‘ Riches have not only not spotlt the man, but they have not//ever dreamed of knowing them apart; and even their ac-|jeven her meanest productions, making some unnoted difl 
up thei altered him. He is just the same in look, and word, and way, || quaintances were rather accustomed to think and speak of | rence between the lambs from one ewe, the robins bred in on 
that he was thirty years ago, when he and his wife, with two] the m generally as ‘‘ the Evans’s” than as the separate indivi-!! nest, the flowers growing on one stalk, and the leaves hang 
ee sorry horses, one cow, and three pigs, began the world at || duals, Jane and Fanny. Even those who did pretend to dis-| ing from one tree, had not left these young maidens withou 


Dean-gate, a little bargain of twenty acres, two miles off; ay, || timguish the one from the other, were not exempt from muis-|/one great and permanent distinction—a natural and strikin 


and his wife is the same woman! the same frugal, tidy, indus-|/takes, which the sisters, Fanny especially, who delighted in |dissimilarity of temper. Equally imdustrious, affectionate 
t . | ~ a i} 
‘rious, good-natured Mrs. Evans, so noted for her activity of jthe fun so often produced by the unusual resemblance, were |happy, and kind ; each was kind, happy, affectionate, and im 
to’ | ’ | ° . 

ngue and limb, her good looks, and her plain dressing; as!! apt to favour by changing places in a walk, or, slipping from 'dustrious in a different way. Jane was grave; Fanny wa 
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gay. 


she who smiled, for certain was Fanny ; she who jumped the 


If you heard a iaugh or song, be sure it was Fanny ; 


stile, when her sister opened the gate, was Fanny ; she who “ My dear father! He will be disappointed. So will my | 


chased the pigs from the garden as merrily as if she weer 
running a race, so that the very pigs did not mind her, was|| 
Fanny 
On the other hand, she that so carefully was making, with 
its own ravelled threads, an invisible darn in her mother’s} 
handkerchief, and hearing her little sister read the while; she} 
that so patiently was feeding, one by one, two broods of young 
turkies; she that so pensively was watering her own bed of} 
delicate and somewhat rare plants ; the pale stars of the Al 


pine pink, or the alabaster blossoms of the white evening| 


primrose, whose modest flowers, dying off into a blush, re-| 
sembled her own character, was Jane | 
Some of the gossips of Aberleigh used to assert, that Jane's 
sighing over the flowers, as well as the early steadiness of he 
character, arose from an engagement to my lord’s head gar 
dener, an intelligent, sedate, and sober young Scotchman. O1 
Certain it is, that the prettiest and 


this I know nothing 

| 
newest plants were always to be found in Jane’s little flower 
border; and if Mr. Archibald 


to look after them, I do not se« 


Maclane did sometimes come} 
that it was any business ot 
anybody's. | 
itor of a diilerent description arrived | 
Mrs. E 


as her husband had been in agriculture, and he 


In the meantime, a \ 


it the farm. A cousin of ans’s had been as success- | 


ful in trade 
ha now sent his only son to become acquainted with his re 


} 


lations, and to spend some weeks in their family 


Charles Foster was a fine young man, whose father was 


neither more nor less than a rich linen-draper ina great town ; 


hut whose manners, education, mind, and character, might 


have done honour to a tar higher station He was, in a word, 


one of nature's gentlemen; and in nothing did he more the 


than by en 


i habits 


roughly show his own tuste and good breeding 
tering entirely into the homely ways and old-tashione 


He was cle 


frugality, and industry, which ble 





of bis country cousins ited with the simplicit 
ded well with the sterling 


coolness and genuine abundance of the great English farm 
house The young women « cially please 1 him much 
They formed a strong contrast wit wny thir that he had 
met with befor No fine ! no coquetry ! no Frenct 

plano! It is tinpossible to des the sensation of rehet 





und comfort with which Charle Foster ick of musica 


misses, ascertained that the whole dwelling did not contain a 


ingle instrument, except the bassoon, on which George Evan 


was wont, every Sunday at church, to excruciate the ears of 


the whole congregation. He liked both sisters, Jane's soft 
ness and considerateness engaged his full esteem; but Fan 
nv's innocent plivfulness suited best with his own high 
spirits and antimated conversation He had known them 
rpart from the first; and indeed he denied that the likeness 
was at all ye vii ore than ts usual between sisters, and 
secretly thought Fenny as much prettier than her sister a 
she was avowedly merrier In doors and out, he was cor 
stantly at her sik and before he had been a ith om the 
house, all its inmates had giv Charles Foster, as a lover. to 


his young cousin; and she, when rallied on the subject cried 


fie! and pshaw ' and wo red how talk such 


umd likes 
ter than any thing in the world 


people could 
t 


nonsense to have such nonsense talked to her bet 


Affairs were in this state, when one night Jane uppeared 
} 


even graver and more thoughtful than usual, and far, far, sad 


Fanny, for the two sisters 
What atled 


Jane worse She 


othed her At 


der. She sighed deeply and 
hared the same little room, 


wd to make 


mauired tenderly 


her?” The inquiry seer burst 


into tears, whilst Fanny hung over her, and + 


effort; and turning 


length she roused herself by a strong 
away from her affectionate couiforter, said in a low tone I 
have had a great vexation to-night, Fanny; Charles Foster 
has asked me to marry him 

“Charles Foster! Did you sav Charles Foster isked 


poor Fanny, trembling, unwilling even to trust her own 
senses against the evidence of her heart; “ Charles Foster 
“ Yes, our cousin, Charles Foster 
And you have accepted him!’ inquired Fanny in a hoarse 


Vol 

“Oh no! no! Do you think I have forgotten poor Archi- 
bald? Besides / am not the person whom be ought to have 
asked to marry him; false and heartless as he ts. | would not 
be his wife; cruel, unfeeling, unmanly as his conduct has 
been! No! not if he could make me queen of England ! 

* You refused him then ? 

“No, my father met us suddenly, just as I was recovering 


from the surprise and indignation that at first strack me 


lithe bed in 


| vou had all taken up the notion 
| him so unkindly 


; 
| dumb. 
ceitiul, ungrateful, villain!’ 


mother.’ 
“ They will both be disap; ointed, and both angry—but not 


|at my retusal. Oh, how they will despise him!’ added Jane ; | 


and poor Fanny, melted by her sister’s sympathy, and touched 
by an indignation most unusual in that mild and gentle girl, 


could no longer command her feelings, but flung herself on 


that agony of passion and grief, which the first 
great sorrow seldom fails to excite in a young heart. 

After a while she resumed the conversation. ‘We must 
not blame him too severely Jane. Perhaps my vanity made 
me think his attentions meant more than they really did, and 
But you must not speak of 
He has done nothing but what is natural 
You are so much wiser, and better than I am, my own dear 
Jane! He laughed and talked with me; but he felt your 
goodness—and he was right. I was never worthy of him, 


l|and you are; and if it were not for Archibald, I should rejoice 


trom the bottom of my heart,” continued Fanny, sobbing 
‘if you would accept’’—but unable to tinish her generous 
wish, she burst into a fresh flow of tears; and the sisters, mu 
tually and strongly affected, wept in each other's arms, and 
were contorted 

That night Fanny cried herself to sleep; but such sleep is 


of short duration. Before dawn she was up, and pacing, with 


| restless irritability, the dewy grass walks of the garden and 


orchard. In less than half an hour, a light elastic step (she 
knew the sound well!) came rapidly behind her; a hand 


oh, how often had she thrilled at the touch of that hand!) 


tried to draw hers under his own ; whilst a well-known voice 
vidressed her in the sottest and tenderest accents Fanny 
my own swect Fanny! have you thought of what I said to 


you last night? 





To me?” replied Fanny with bitterness 
* Ay. to be sure, to your own dear self! Do vou not re 
member the question I asked you, when your good father, for 
the first time unwelcome, jouned us so suddenly that you had 
no time tosay, ves’ And will you not sav yes now 
Mr. Foster!’ replied Fanny, with some spirit, “ you are 
under a mistake here It was to Jane that you made a pro 
posal yesterday evening; and you are taking me for her at 
his moment 
Mistake you for you er! Propose to Jane! Incr t 
Impossible ! You re jesting 
i he mistook Jane tor me, last nigt he ist 
ecelve! thought Fanny to herself, as with smiles beaming 
wightly through her tears, she turned round at his reiterated 
prayers, and vielded the hand he sought t his pressure He 
ustook her for me! He, that defied us to perplex hi 
And so ut was: an unconscious and unobserved change ot 





1s either sister resumed her station beside little bets 


who had scampered away after a glow worm, add 


eepening twilight, and the lovers’ natural embarrassment 


had produced the contusion which gave poor Fanny a night's 


to be compensated by a litetime ot happines Jane 


nisery 


was almost as clad to lose a lover as her sister was to r rain 


Charles ts gone home to his father’s to n ike prepara 


tions for his brice Archibald has taken a great nursery gat 
den, and there ts some talk in Aberleigh that the two sister 
same day 


will be married on the 


MY CHILDHOOD S HOMI 
BY MR& NORTON 


I have tasted each varied pleasure 


leligh 





And drunk of the cup of « 
I have danced to the 
Tin the 
I have dwelt im a blaze of splendor 
And stood in the courts of king 
1 have 
More rapid the thght of time’s w 
But vainly I've sought for joy or peace 
In that life ot light and shade 


gavest measure 


halls of dazzhng light ; 


snatched at each toy that cot 


And I turn with a sigh to my own dear home 
Che home where my childhood play: 
When jewels are sparkling round me 


And dazzling with their rays 

I weep for the ties that bound me 
In life's first early days 

I sigh for one of the sunny hours 
Ere day was turned to night; 

For one of ny nosegays of tresh wild fower 
Instead of my jewels bright 

I weep when I gaze on the scentless buds 
Which never can bloom or fade 

And I turn with a sigh to those gay green fir 


Che home where my childhood plave 


But | shal! refuse him most certainly—the false, de- 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
ROBIN DES BOIS. 

Wesen’s opera of Der Freischutz being announced in the 
affiche of the French company for Friday the twenty-seventh 
instant, we found ourselves present. 

The inhabitants of Lu terre de la heauté et de la gloire 
as Frenchmen term their native land, (and far be it from yu 
to question the justice of their title,) have an original and 
highly amusing way of thinking on most subjects. No un. 
dertaking which arises in other countries, however grand the 
conception and happy the execution of it way be, is thought 
by a true bred son of Gallia to be perfect, until it has bee; 
revised and altered by a native Parisian, and received the 
stamp of public approbation in the metropolisof France. The 
drama is a striking proof of the justice of our observation 
Shakspeare, when represented to a French audience in their 
own tongue, not only has his blank verse turned into rhyme 
wut suffers mutilation to a vast extent, before he can please 

a grande nation ;” nay, so fond are they in Panis of thei 


own partic:.lar arrangements, that no drama receives mor. 
ipplause than the one which presents to them Henry the fitt! 
of England and the Lord Rochester as boon companions! | 
is considered a matter of no importance, that one lived sony 
centuries before the other; they are both agreeable personages 
and a fig for dates. The opera called Robin des Bois is an 
other instance of extraordinary caprice 


At the time Der Freischutz appeared in England with grea 


lat, (tor Its previous eXistence in Germany Was unnotice } 
"vy all but Germans, ) Sir Walter Scott's novels happened t 
be the rage in Paris laid dresses were the only dresses 


the ladies, and every thing must be Scotch to meet with 
foresters and h 
Rosinf | 


out tl 


Der Freischutz, with its train of 


rs, was very vulgarly German; and Monsieur 


adhered vulgarly but strictly to the text 


in bringing 


opera in Londen.* Under these circumstances what could be 


The idea of introducing a German tiend into good society a 


the time when Scotch bog!les were all the » Was scouted 
preposterous ; accordingly they dragged Zannel “ tar from hi 
ative fields,”’ the Hartz mountains or the Black forest, the only 
spots i Europe congenial to such a genth in-like Germal 
levil, and stripping off his fiery mantle and red continua 
tions, thev forced him to figure tn a kilt with no continuat 
to his utter dismay and nsternation, and in Opposition toa 
sense of decency There wanted but one addition to tt 
Zamiel’s appearance shot ! have been marked vy the bag 
pipe stead of the trombone, and then the arrange 
W 1 hav cen bevor ull criticts 
he tollowing are the dramatis persone of Robin des Be 
Robin s Bois le Chasseu i Zamiel; Tony gar 
Chasse Adolph; Richard garde € hasse, alias Caspar 
Reynold Forrestier Lord Wentwortl sSernard, head 
unger; Dick Payson Kilian; Anna Fille de Reynold 
Linda; Nancy usine d’ Anna, Rose 


From the perceived that the foresters of t 


tece under the head ranger, are converted in this opera 


atbwy woewil r 
into under game-keepers, ot whom the chief ts head keeper i 
rd Wentworth. N ertainly ha 


s the fancy of bot 


the employ ot al w Scotland 


riven birth to as many pleasing monsters 


English and Scotch bards unitedly have been able to invet 


ut beginning with Shakspeare, and his broom-mounted hag 





mid ending with Sir Walter Scott, these unearthly pers: 


nsisted merely of warlocks, bogles, brownies, kel; 


ilar in nature to tl 


| Faustus, and those 


ind the totally dissi 


dreadful Zaimel, the power 


good peo} 
creath 


whi ire saciv Gee im; ins t, the very air of Scotlar 


s by assoctation hostile to such demons; and the musk 


Scotland, and Scotch habits are not favourable to their 


grating from Germany to the land of cakes. In this instar 


the mania for making every thing Scotch has contributed t 


marked features int 
- - on 
th the piot I 


ruin Weber's opera, One ol! the most 





ece Is the unton of the music w le scene 


laid in Germany, and the strictly national, even t 


music is 





their waltz. How ndiculous, then, must it appear to give tha 


ince as the national! dance of Scotland—and yet so it is give 
alluir is perceptible, and we sha 
The ovet 


an addition was made to the orchestra 


in short, the bad taste of the 


but proceed to the music 


id no more to pr ve 
ture was well played 


# two horns and a ciarionct, the latter to supply the place o! 





* When We Vas engage n Eng t mipose the ope 
Ober he wits j f ‘ uz at Dri 
la thea at xpr gihilv at the manner 
u ‘ got t particula 

4 ia { resr from the Fre 








red in the 


y-seventh 


la Sloire 
it from us 
rinal and 

No un. 
grand the 
s thought 
has been 
eived the 
nee. The 
servation 
e in their 
io rhyme 
an pleas: 
s of thei 
ves mor 
y the titth 
ions! | 


ved some 





vith grea 


innoticed 
pened t 
lresses o! 
with ay 
and h 
osiuf ha 
r out the 
could be 


society a 
“Outed as 


from h 


the only 
German 
‘ontinua 
mation 

ion toal 
| to this 
the hag- 


ngeme! 


les Boi 
ny gar 
Caspar 
rd, head 


Reynold 


rs of the 
his opera 
ceeper t 
uinly ha 
y of bot! 
» invent 
ted hags 
pers 
_ kel 
e toll 
creatiol! 
Scotian 
music ¢ 
heir n 
instance 
buted t 
es int 
scene | 
event 
rive tha! 
is give! 
we sha 
‘he over 
rchestra 
place o! 
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at Drur 
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an instrument but little known in America, yet essential to|| the specimens of the great composer we have furnished are 
the compositions of Weber and Rosini; we allude to the || such as may incline our readers to become more familiar with 
hautboy. As regards the various morceaux which follow, we || his works. B. 
are compelled in truth to state, that from beginning to end | 
the sentiment of the author was mistaken both by band and || 
vocalists, the time being always immoderately fast; in the | 
great tenor song this was peculiarly perceptible, but still it is || brought out to this country for sale, claiming to be the best 
but justice to add, that in Paris the same fault exists. || productions of the old masters. It is a fact well understood 

In the perfurmance of this song in Germany and England, | that these are held in Europe at such prices as could never be 
Zamiel is introduced, prowling round Adolph, and disappears || obtained on this side the water, or justify running the risk of 
on the latter’s appeal to heaven. Weber has written the music | the market ; and every great picture of this kind is registered 
expressly with that view, and he superintended minutely, and jand well known. Such a thing as a Raphael or Corregio 
fixed the places where the demon should make his entrée and could scarcely by any possibility find its way hither, except 
exit. The French abolish this appearance of Zamiel, and | ordered ; yet it is but fair to say, on the other hand, that 
consequently ruin the effect of the song. In Hamlet they will | several of the old masters were very prolific, many of them 
not permit the ghost to appear; but if this be susceptible of | very unequal; and there is a probability that some of them may 


THE PAINTINGS AT THE ARCADE BATHS. 
It is always difficult to give a correct opinion of paintings 


argument as regards Shakspeare, the precedent has no force | have painted twice on one subject. All this gives a chance to 
in the case of Der Freischutz. Of the incantation scene | the collector for occasionally procuring a fine picture. There 
also we bitterly complain. The music written by Weber to | 1s a Guido or two, set at a high valuation, and a Rubens 
certain business on the stage, must be lost if that business be | claimed for this collection ; and references in support of this 
removed ; but this is done remorselessly ; they cast no bullets, | truth are made to undoubted judges of pictures. That there 
thev chant no incantation, but hurry through the scene with | are several choice articles in the catalogue we have had sut 
a chorus of devils, by which means the music is converted || ficient evidence from persona! inspection, and we would have 
into an unmeaning jargon of sounds. Be it known to the | every one of the dilettanti visit the room, and judge for him 
very few who are ignorant of the fact, that every word and | seli. They could not better dispose of a leisure hour 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 
Mr. L. D. Chapin, Broadway, has pubiished a lithographic 


action in that scene, whether the fixing of the skulls, the in- || 
cantation chant, the melting of the lead, or the appearance of | 
Zamiel, is progressively marked by music, which can never 

be equalled, as applied to the subject—but removed from that | half length likeness of his present Britannic majesty, Willham 
This violation of the author is | the fourth. It is a spirited engraving, and the style of the 


subject, is absolute chaos 
The beautiful chorus in | drawing is highly creditable to the talents of Mr. S. H. Gim- 


kept up to the end of the opera 
conclusion is omitted ; likewise they omit the unrivalled quin- |j ber, the designer. 
tette, in five sharps; and the hunter's chorus is introduced a/) 


| DES 





ILTORY SELECTIONS. 


second time as a finale. 


For the neat execution of French opera, by the combined 
WOMAN'S LOVE 
Sometimes from her eyes I did receive fair speechiess messages .—S'\e% 
There isa teeling of the heart 
A thought within the bosom’s swell 
Which woman's eyes alone impart 
Which woman’s blush alone can tell 
Man may be cold in love's disguise 
And teel not half the fame he speaks 
But woman's love is in her eve 


talents of the troupe and the excellence of their band, we have 
the highest respect. Where the sentiments or the characters 
are strictly French, as in Le Macon and La Fiancée, by Auber, 
their exertions call for, and have our warmest admiration 
We even go further, La Gazza ladra of Rossini was executed 
with fidelity to the text, if not brilliancy; and the overture }) 


better than we ever heard it in America. In conclusion, should hg 
DraTH OF THE CELEBRATED HERBAUT 


he Faubourg ™t. Germain 


er Durning cheeks 


OF raRis 


we up OT 
The tat 


they even destroy by carelessness or want of talent those 

. a } S al present div i between the bombard 
pieces which we have praised, we could only return a verdict)| ),ontof Algiersand the death of Herbaut. This mighty autocrat of the 
of felo de ze ; but when we witness Weber prostrate, shorn of} empire of the milliners is no more 


have been already purchased by an English company 


His establishunent in Paris is said 
his strength, like Samson, and mutilated by more than Philis- || but the on 


ation o t s § ! sto d 
tine cruelty, we charge them with murder under trust, and piration of Herbaut’s genius will be wanting to maintain and extend 


From Paris to Persia 
every prevailing mode during the last ten years has been derived tron 


: ts triumph in the female world of ftashiior 
hold it to be our duty to lift up our voices and protest against : 


the same, IL FANATICO AND Co usinvention; the sanctuary of Mahinouds’ harem sought its costume 


und Ht is well known that all the lead 








from his temple of the graces 


ng milliners of London have long entertained a ¢ f telegraphic 
FINE ARTS 
2 “ me the sir Walter Scott of the world 


é " yUTRe « 
rHE despatch with this mighty magician 
f satin and tffany 


THOUGH THE NIGHT STAR BE HIGH. Herbaut was originally a hair-dresser tothe empress Josephine. On 
: the second marriage of the emperor, he resigned his post at court t« 
Tue melody, given on the last page, is sure to please every | ;). 


celebrated Plauisir, and opened a splendid Magazine de Modes 


lass of readers. From want of room we have been obliged to || Among the domesti 


nit the andante movement to which these words belong 


arrangements of the mansion was 4 chamber 
distinguished as Herbaut’s study, 
and ribbon 


trumpery d 


and fitted up with pieces of silk 


xauze with flowers and teathe and every variety of | 
Oh Araby! dear Araby! 
wh, my native lane 
lit Teross’d the dark blue 
trod again t 
ere lsaw my father’s tent 
neath thegall date-trees 


and merriment 


stined to female adornment The imaginative artist, whe 


j slept in an adjoining room, always kept a lau p burning, that wher 


y strand his dreams were visited wit! appy inventions and gracetul ideas, | 


into his boudvir and give to these 
* Airy nothings, 
A «ken habitation and 4 name 


|| might rus 
vd the sound of lute o9 
wsweetly m the breeze N 
us to the lightly touch’d guita 
eard a maiden tell 
0 fled from a proud Serdar 
ie youth she loved so well 
Al, al, al,al, al, al, & 


thing would induce the despot of shreds and pat 


any imterruption to lus studies, no exceptions Were made in tay 


rank ; and whenever Madame la Marechale, or Madame la Duchess 
| 
| presumed tos 


‘ 
negative was very positive. “ \« 


licit the honour of an audience at an undue hour, t 


u cannot be adinitted. Monsieur Her 


Fatima, the confidential slave of Reiza, a lively soubrette, | 0#ut is at his studies 

. ery ww z e “u t sicnce iY: 
#f course following the example of her mistress, falls in love Love.—Every poet that ever had an existes » 
. every minstre| has sung of it—and every maid frean 
vith Sherasmin, the faithtul squire of Sir Huon of Bourdeaux, 


nuch doubt (we must own, however, that eur own actual kr 


and she accompanies her mistress in her elopement from the |). this point is very superficial) whether all that has been written 


; 


court with that knight. This beautiful song is addressed by umpressed into the f 
Fatima to Sherasmin 
in London by Madame Vestris, elicited the greatest applausc 
and a nightly encore. Mrs. Sharpe acted Fatima at the Park 


theatre, and executed the music with that good intonation and 


sung, and dreamed, comprises more than is ¢ 


it is fuil of fire, and, as originally sung | ‘owW'ng stanzas 
- , love! love! love! 
"es like a dizziness ; 
ina let a puir bodie 
Gang about Bis bizzines 


A BRIEF, BUT COMPREMENSIVEe PRAYED 


” 
Phere is a remarkable 
couplet amongst the Greek fragments (ound in Plato, but which seen 


propriety which marks her as a most usetul personage in opera, , { ht. That 
o ur ugh hatt 


Limost christianin it ought was never ex 


and this song lies well within the compassof her voice. On 
this composition Mr. Alexander Lee, with other industrious 


pressed with more brevity or ¢ 
* Ask*d and unask’d, thy blessings give, O Lord! 
The evil that we pray for from us ward!"’ 


rey thant 





musical insects of the present day, has founded a species of 
J he 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense,” and a score of others, may be 


ANECDOTE OF DANTE L We BST? R.—During one of the college vacation 


ors leases the m le ' 
ballad which generally pleases the multitude. COON, F bo nad his rather seterned io thelr Gether's. iateliabere. Thinking 


he had a right tu some return tor the money he had expended on the 


not that they are actual plagiarisms, || *¢vcation, the father put seythes into thei hands and ordered thes 


We have 
now nearly redeemed our pledge to the worthy editor of th: 


traced to this source ; 


1uOW Daniel made a te resung BC Vt he 


His tather said, ** W iat 


he answered 


but originality of idea is not a».ong their attributes. w sweeps and then 





the matter 
His tather 


viped the sweat from his brow 
Dan?” My scythe dout hang right, sir, 
iixed itand Dan went to work again, but 


tions from Oberon, and we are almost tempted to hope that ‘something was the 


Mirror, having arrived at the last but one of our selec oii ads 


watter with his scythe—and then it was again" 


better success. }j be 


Itinkered but it was not long before it wanted fixing 


father said ina pet, “ Well, hang it tosuit yourseit Dar 


composure, hung it on the neat tree; and putting of 


el, with great 
agrave count 
It hangs very well now ; Las 
SreamM POWER 


|, of productive power through the aid of st aud impr 


nance, said perfectly satisfied 


The almost incredible tact 1 stated that the increas 

t 
ved mechan 
iam, with other 


ecrenufic applance g ¢ last forty vears, ig 
equal to the additional supply of la indred millions of 
men ! 

WEALTH OF THE MERCHANTS OF ANTWERPIN FORMER TIMES. — The 


4 


city of Antwerp ts nearly Serie ‘ abo even miles rounc 


ht was defended by t Alva, tooveraw 


the mphabitants t 


dings, stree 
and house affor t R mi te P we of its former spler 


' 
Many i 


Tea PARTY 
preseut, aller 
ver the tea ex 
nadau was | 
tntabs t peak, WwW 

ved That 


Sik WaLTER scoTT —It is state , Na Scott w 


rewdly ol 
tea Was eacellent vas smoky 

reah 

y ety of the Wave " ‘ ! t x mand 


md Heath, the en 


by his atrat a ' er D 


' 
usand pound 


KNOWLEDGE THE SOURCE OF ELOQI Ww thoroug? 


y we usually eapreset learly 
il not always s y 


= theloquent wheo w 
Womans — How « 

Hof sut 

inder suffer f Lie t TT bey 
nan all or die in Un 
truggle 
AFFECTION Den | i w 


van I lowe 


rethe w 
her if leoul 
na reheve be u unkind 
ness, wou 


e world 


EXTRACTS FROM MADDEN'’S TRAVEL have 1 
marked, in ea 
1 


tern countrie the the uncivi 


nhabttants; bul in no nation eof ‘ 


—_ carried 
far as in Egyptand Arabia ‘ rit to tl 
bled around 

evening to hear the ‘ e. or the eternal 

elf lele Wahad hh wid and ig of Arabia 

; Phew « ' hall poetry 
Phillips might att story 


nd Mooret 


Libyan mou 


AC A COTHET « i poetry 

stain 

they pert t mount top mn, the 

west are ¢ most highly ti ! the " ed by the Arab 
sbout three hundred of w 
The staple commod 

ibs find 


susbandry 


toil « 
frauds that! 


it easier to live 

In the sale « mnt ‘ vered sim 
wve bo hesitation in say thers 
are not probably twenty wut 
' 


were originally deposite 


We arrived at Phila 
Jay The beauty of the i ‘ sle compet 
sated us forall our toil tr | taract t indecd 


' ou deserved to be call 


e 4 ’ al 
subline i granite ro« i isnnd jorma, rise tron 
© Nile atite westert tregiit 1 ore ! ontrasted wit! 
eflects « 


the pi resque magnificen 


structure i Phil inde i deligt 
iul garden, studded wit 
There are! r 


to wish to live 


tthe dawn 
Lenerally tlw ried people in tl 
itiment, more suscey 


people on carth a 


furk Dau 


ul Sururé atter, # pea 


agnificent banquet Lever hundred 


‘ {vari 


fruits. de 


were 3 } moved t ‘ ‘ ead of the religion 


md veral priests were preven W like IT Comp ide lo ho smal 
rm an 
rated German pliys * of his late 


SAVE of the d ‘ {ger ally comeider 


I, lam now fully cons after ‘ practice, tha 
e patients whom FE treat rd ‘ ve recovered 
without fuy assiatance or tha ‘ under the mw 
pposite u ales of treatment 
PWICKNESS OF A SOAP BUBBLE eded in determining 


thickness of very tht 1 parent substances, by ob 


ving the colour whi the t ' ibbie is o thin shel 
irs trou different 
bursts, thie black 


thickness ha 


water, and is observed t 





parts of iis surface. Inunediat 
spot may be observe 1 near 


en proved not to ex eed tlhe hundred thousandth 


part of an in 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

Even a “ noviciate” reader ordinarily understands what is 
meant by the term graphic delineation. Most persons, 
gifted with a “healthy organic mental power,” and having 
made ordinary proficiency in the chirographical art, can 
put into words what they have seen passing before them, 
or describe even occult qualities; but there shall be such 
an immense diflerence in the degree of this power, or in the 
modus, as that, in diflerent writers, it shall appear a different 
faculty. For instance—one shall say that “a man fell from 
a fearful height, and that it was an awful sight ;’’ another shall 
place before your eyes the anxiety and horror which were de 
picted in the projecting and blood-stained eye-bulls ot the 
wretch, when be found hunself suddenly threatened with 
being dashed to pieces. You will be forced mentally to see 
his agonized body coiling itself up in its passage downwards, 
describing, by a horrible effort of the muscles, a kind of zigzag 
line in the air. 


even the nausea of the stomach of the suflerer, the very con- | 


vulsions of his lungs in passing through such a column o! 
atmosphere, will pass before you in review, until you almost 
imagine yourself, like Sancho Panza, falling from Sirius, a!- 
though, like him, you may be seated on a bench of wood all 
the while. 
would be pretty fairly tested by the first formal and love-mak- 


The power of a novel writer, most will suppose, 


ing interview which passes between the hero and the heroine ; 
and especially if the author have the temerity to put this into 
the shape of a dialogue of much length, for such a trial is to 
a writer what a young man’s fourth of July oration and din- 
ner to his friends, if he be a politician, are to the estimation of 
his character, talents, and tothe making or marring ot his fu 
ture fortune 
at Home.” The hero, Mr. Willoughby, the reader may per 
haps as well be told, is the e/éve and natural son of Lord 
Ratoath, (in the name of euphony what an appellative !) who 
is deeply smitten with Miss Cresswell, ward or niece of the 
earl of Atherton, and who had been entrusted with her inte- 
rests and education 
THE DECLARATION 

Willoughby.—“ I boast not mustachios enough for either; 
sides, I abhor heroes, whether of prose or verse.” 

“ Are you so very anti-romantic ?’ asked Miss Creswell. 

“ Mystery is my aversion.” 

“Yet Ihave known it to envelope much interest,” said 
Lady Jane, (one of the tamily of Lord Atherton.) 

“J dearly love a mysterious personage,” said her sister. 

* Like whom ?” 

‘Like what we read of, to be sure, but never see.” 

“Dear me! the world is full of mystery and mysterious 
personages.” 

“There is Mr. Willoughby’s friend, Mr. Fitz-Erne.” 

“He appears to be the most frank, open fellow alive,’ 
Willoughby. 

“] own he puzzles me,” quoth Lechy. 

“ Nor can I make him out,” said Lady Jane Atherton. 

“For my part,’ observed Miss Cresswell, “I never take 


said 


pains to discover what secks concealment.” There was pique || 


in the tone. 
“And you are right,’ said Willoughby, “it is not for one 
so fair to study the hieroglyphics of others’ conduct; for he, 


the beat of whose heart pulse is not manifest to you, must be | that Fitz-Erne’s attempt to fire counted for nothing, he was} ‘Theresa in the Parvenu. 


a dull passionless fellow indeed.” 

“T perceive,” said Louisa, “if Mr. Fitz-Erne deals in mys 
tery, you deal in mystification ; shall I call Mr, Lechy to in 
terpret your compliment ?” 

“‘ Nay, none but your fair self can appreciate my homage.’ 

“Cannot all the world equally with me? for surely your 
homage is addressed to all.” 

“What! the homage which one pays to folly, that of apathy 
and affectation !” 

“ How diflerent from the true! which, durst I, should be 
here poured forth.” 

“For heaven's sake, Mr. Willoughby, do not be so rude 
and so unlike yourself as to grow serious.” 

“I throw my heart at your feet, lady.” 

“Then put it up again, gentle sir; for truly I should not 


know what to do with such an acquisition.” 
"You scorn my proffer ? 
“ Nay, I am infinitely obliged by it 
‘But you would mock, and keep me in suspense ! 
Most certainly.” 
“ And whistle me down the wind at last to rail at fortune ? 
Most probabls 


|| “ By this light, lady, I thank thy frankness and adore it.” 


All the thoughts of home, and frends, and || 


Thus then stands this column in the “ English || 


llrence—he has felt, 


Now whether it is that, as Addison has affirmed, all love 


||conversations sound dreadfully flat in the ears of an uncon- 
'lcerned party, or the cause exists in a most admirable dulness 


on the part of the writer, we would not pronounce decidedly ; 
but reason and justice oblige us to refrain from any hasty and 
severe censure, for it seems to happen with the author, as with 
many a man in common life, when he covets most to shine, 
his failure appears to be proportionately conspicuous. His 
attempts at conversational brilliancy are like those of our 
trend Cooper, “a dead stall ;’ when he tries tomake his dra- 
|matis perso:w talk sense, then he succeeds: but when he 
has any ad hbitum, and the conversation is to be a witty 
lone, then it is a tailure. A philological remark, en passant : 
lis the following passage Enylish ? “ However two such admi 
|| rations were compatible.” We would also, while critically 
it mployed, object to coining—disagreeability, &c. &e. The 
|| sentences at the beginning of the work especially are inharmo- 
\} 





nious, clumsy, and perplexed, but by no means verbose ; nay, 
|\the very opposite of this. There is rather an excess of mean- 
ling, about the disposal of which, in verbal expression, the 
|author seems to be rather careless than carefu/—but if the 
{readers of novels will take our word for it, he is not a mere 
iuan of sentences; not to be utterly despised even at this 


|novel-writing hour. However loose and rugged may be the 
: 

i 
jare comparatively fresh, and the tact in antithetical exaggera 


As being in the tribe 


outline, and hackneyed some of the characters, others of them 


|tion and working up is considerable. 
jof novels an individual of a totally opposite character and dif 
ij ferent variety from Paul Clifford, “ English at Home” might 
|be taken up by the most fastidious novel reader, for the pur- 


| pose of relief; and though not so splendid and picture-making, 


jit affords rather more solid information than that fashionable 


volume, which causes nearly as much newspaper discussion 
jas the manufacturing system, or any other popular politica! 
iquestion. Nay more : 
}of power cannot be denied to the author of the “ English 


jat Home,’’— whatever misnomer the title of the book be— 


jand it is a quality which, constituted as novel ingredients 


land materials generally are, cannot be treated with inditfe 
| : 
and eloquently describes like such a 


! he 

jman, the mastery of the passion of love. The story of the 
| Parrenu peers like the eflulgence of the sun over the less 
radiant constellation ; if he have never felt this passion, the di- | 


was intiamed with passion and generous resentment. All he 
wanted was words and ideas for speech. As Willoughby re- 
tired, however, Fitz-Erne relieved the angry personage by 
accosting him : 

“* You have obliged me, unknown sir, by half a score of 
insults, quite uncalled for. 1 take it for granted you are a 
gentleman; and I do not mean to flatter when I say your 
appearance speaks it. 1 do not ask even your name.’ 

“ * Sir, it is ,’ and some unpleasant thought checked 
jand stopped his utterance. 

“it matters not. Yon young gentleman has grievously 
injured me; I could not forgive it, though | own it pained me 
- call him hither. You sir, however, seewed anxious to take 
| his place, and you are entitled to it on your own account, 
| having honoured me with the name of bully. I have indulged 
| you; the place is vacant; and as1 now defy you, expressing 
my indignation at your interference and impertinent speeches, 
|| you will take it when it may be most convenient to you.’ ” 
|| But having thus tar whetted the curiosity of the reader by 
|| showing him something of the house, by describing the size 
| of the bricks of which it is built, (this figure, borrowed trom 
p ohacen, not being by any means vesigned tor the backs of 
|the writers of those wholesale and gross condemnings, or 
i condemnings by the «ross, which so trequently appearin print) 
|| We conceive ourselves bound in honour, to give, at least, a 
| chapter of contents—adding, as vur spiritual instructors say, 
a few words by way of unprovement. The two volumes, 
I then, most gentle reader, now passing current in all the stores 
jot the trade and in the circulati..g libraries, by the title of the 
||‘ English at Home,” consist ot one entire story of the Wil 
loughby or Ratoath tamily, which terminates in the seventy 
|| third page of the second volume. ‘This story, however, in 











|| cludes another, called the Parrenu, and is the best written 
|) in the book. The tale of the #rocks, a miscellany called the 
| Monte B. Papers, and the tale of Earsham, conclude. If 


: | ‘ 
one of the unerring signs of a writer |) morality be the desideratum in novel reading, here is an arm 


ll full of it; though we apprehend this outery is but the result 
|| of asort of habit of complaining and finding fault, which, after 

all, must be done: for if the secrets of the critical avocation 
must be drawn from “their dread abode,” 


the craft would 
} utterly starve upon indiscriminate praise. Faults whet the 


j|ingenuity, tax the industry, and gratify the vanity of the 
|\tinder. The eye that discerns a fault first, sparkles for the 


llrest of the day; and the figure of the man amplifies upon 
! 


vinity of inspiration at least sits ujon his lips. His sentences || the vision like that of a soap-bubble emanating from a pipe 


become more concentrated, his metaphors tlow out with the 
wildness of the wilderness water-course. All the gradations, 


windings, involutions, and sudden transmutations of that all 


pervading feeling, are given with the pathos of a principal 
actor in the scene, not with the mere accuracy of a by-stander ; 


|| bowl. Besides, only calculate the miserable consequences of 
| 


|| this producing tribe (meaning authors) having their own way 
||they would be like a mob without a constable to keep it in 
jjorder; like schoolboys without a cane or birch in sight; o: 


| like a number ef the followers of the Duke of Argyle without 


and the sub-heroine, Theresa Veraigne, becomes at once ||a scratching-post. But after this doubling, let us try to get 


the tutelary of his worship, and the secret of his strength. 
The forte of the writer is not in narrative, still, the reader || larly the Willoughby tale, for a three-fold purpose : 
may fairly judge of his calibre in this department by the fol- 


lowing : 
THE DUEL. 


| “When the signal was given, Fitz-Erne drew trigger, but 


his weapon did not go off; it burnt priming ; and at the same 


time Willoughby tired his in the air. 
“*The young fool! exclaimed the black-stocked, military 


looking, early risen, whose irritation rose to an ungovernable 


| height. 


The book appears to be written, particu 
First, to 
|}explode and render infamous and reprobate the doctrines and 
|| maxims of that profound code of ethics found in the famous 
|| letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son; and especially, thos 

of them relative to the devotedness of young aspirants to mar 
|jried women, thus systematizing and founding a school for 
sophistry aside, and 


|| back into the path. 


jthe perpetrating of immorality, 7. e. 
|\the design translated into plain English.—Secondly, there 
jis a most inflictive cat-o’nine-tails thrown across the back: 
|| of those persons who are continually calumniating al! 


* The seconds met, interchanged words ; and, as itappeared || women who appear upon the stage, indiscriminately. Se¢ 


Thirdly, there is a very decided 


about to repeat it—and here the tall gentleman could no longer || political cast which the book has; and this, probably, was 


contain himself, but burst forth. 


“He bade Willoughby go to school for a chicken ; and then || cipally, to the English meridian. 


|| one of its principal objects ; adapted wholly, however, or prin 
It is inclining to anti-Can 


turning his compliments towards Fitz-Eme, he apostrophized |! ning in its bias ; and the writer contrives in the tale of the Wil 
him as a bully, who had come there to sacrifice a boy to his || loughby family, to interweave the history of the causes whic! 


sanguinary love of renown. 
“*Had you permitted me time, sir,’ replied Fitz-Erne, 


should have fired this pistol in the air as I do now, which || chief. 
would have placed me on an equality with my antagonist, 
who, for all his lack of beard, is, I assure you, not much 


\\led to, the personages who figure in, and the details of the 


‘1 || downtall of that administration by the premature death of it 


Abating the absolute tact of partizanship, the facts ar: 
} 
given in as independent and candid a manner as could hav 


been expected, The portraits of the different personages ar 


younger than myself, and certes all as keen—but perhaps you || by no means slovenly drawn, although perhaps a little carica 


are right, 


no further with this, unless you would mend your aim once || 
more and level; for since you came here star-shooting I must 


not commit murder.’ 


Willoughby,’ continued he, advancing, ‘let us go || tured 


Take the following 
* Verening, (Canning) however, at this moment was 1 
longer the same. He saw his young friend and follower enter 


(Willoughby) but there was no welcome, no rallying ; he mad 


“As you will, Fitz-Erne; Icame at your bidding, and | an effort at the former, but it ended in a mere motion of th 


will go at it,’ replied the peaceable Willoughby. 


* All this was horror to the veteran who stood by ; the prin- 
cipals speaking for themselves was an utter breach of duel- 
Fitz-Eme’s apparent, and Willoughby’s real, 
\jthough unassuming magnanimity; his purple cheek was 
he '' sive lever of ingratitude, of abandonment and despair, dragg* 


ling etiquette. 


bursting forth, with some dire apostrophe to Fitz-Erne ; 


| hand pointing forth a seat. The countenance was corrugated 


|, to use an expression of Vathek ; the roundness of its traits had 
sharpened into the angular 
as his thoughts. A bright gleam, not of hope, but of reveng 
elevated one eyebrow and one side of the lip; but the oppre 


j they seemed in the same disorde 
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down the other brow and the other lip. He (quivered with 
very nervousness. The sense of wrong and injury gave him 
life, and bound his heart together: that alone kept it from 
breaking. Alas! it did break when the former contracting 
feeling had ceased. 

“*You have heard my determination, Willoughby,’ said 
Verening, leaning his head still upon his hand, and forbidding 
himself all motion for fear of his temper and feelings getting 
the better of him. ‘H must lead the lower house, and 1 }) 
must thrust myself among their lordships.’ 

“ Bitter was the tone of the last word: Willoughby said || 
nothing,” &c. 

Mr. Brougham, Mr. Tierney, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, and other prominent men of the || 
party, figure under the fictitious names of Rancliffe, Cholera, 
Calton, &c. ; and there is a very pretty little bit of court /jf 
page 177, which would repay any reader the trouble of scan- 
ning. Of the three female portraits introduced into the Wil- 
loughby story, viz. Miss Cresswell, Theresa Veraigne, and || * 
Mary Gray, there is much to praise. ‘Taste, knowledge ot 
human nature, and a versatile pencil, are all discoverable in 
the design and execution. Lord Ratoath, without either much 
breadth or depth, is a very taithful drawing of the old-school 
nobility. On Willoughby the author has lavished much care, 
and apparently to as little purpose as the author of Waverly 
did for the hero of the novel by that name. The fault of both 
is, that they do nothing worthy of themselves. Fitz-Erne is 
zu contraire racy and vigorous ; and the touch of misanthropy |} 
with whieh his character is dashed, 
His sullen pride serves but to increase a kind of ad- 
miration, which cannot be withheld from him even on the | 
verge of committing suicide. Mrs. Osbaldistone’s virtue gives | 
the last stroke to the discomfiture of the Chesterfieldian policy. | 


Is 





“ recommends it to the |} 


sense.”” 


It is impossible to lavish much attention upon the minor fig- | 

ures of the dramatis persone without adding to the length of i" 
an article already too far extended. If the test of the ability | 
of an author be found in the increasing interest of the reader |} 
as he advances ,and finally entire absorption, until a reluctance | 
is felt to lay down the volume before the story is finished, then | 
is the “ English at Home,” by the testimony of one who can \ 
write under his evidence, 
reading. T. jj 


probatum est, at least worth | 





|| bludgeon heavy enough to fell an ox, 


crush him into atoms, an inconvenient 

the creature seemed unwilling to submit. 
ant had lifted his club, whose 
astounded even the renowned sea-serpent humself, the destin 
led victim, with the cunning for which histor 


myself up to emotions of pleasure. We found numerous 
means of “ fleeting away the time as they did in the golden 
age”—we reclined beneath the shade—we wandered along 
the beach—mounted the hill, and roamed through the woods. 


This is neither the land for startling adventures nor rich, 


associations. We were not assaulted by banditti nor devoured 
by wild beasts; and the ruins—majestic, vast, lonely, dark— 
which stir wild and high imaginations in the traveller of 
foreign countries, are wanting here. Yet the trifling inci 


| dents peculiarto the scene and season were not without their 


interest. Sometimes the golden bee, heavily laden with honey, 


;came murmuring along, putting our party to rout without 


ny particular distinction as to ladies and gentlemen. Then, 
as we passed the broad shaded pond, embosomed among the 


| uills, we noticed the tortoises comfortably enjoy ing themselves 


}upon the little rocks which were scattered about the stream, 


asking in the hght of the blessed sun, and stretching their 


liong necks from out their mailed backs, with about as many 


ige reflections upon matters and things as fill the pericrani 


|| utus of nine-tenths of the many men and women whose eyes, 


ut not their souls, look on nature. From these views, how 


ever, our attention was withdrawn by a loud scream trom onc 


jor the ladies, announcing some awful crisis in the day’s adven 


jture, A general concentration of faces took place around the 


object which created the alarm, although as soon as the truth 


came known to the majority, the distance between it and 
he different individuals of our party grew more and more 


respectable; in justice to the gentlemen, however, I cannot 


|| deny that in order to afford their fair companions an uniter 
| rupted view, they stationed themselves in the rear ground, so 
as not to monopolize the advantage of a close examination 


I'he cause of this happy display of character proved to be a 


| poor little harmless garter snake, which, half frightened out 
H of its wits, had encircled itself around the stem of a low bush— 


atraid to go or to stay, particularly as the most courageous 
unong the males had armed himself with an enormous 
and with divers valiant 
tiourishes and preliminary attempts appeared proceeding t 
alternative to which 

Just as the assail 


descending force night have 


gives his kind 


|}so much credit, quietly unfolded his spotted coils and with 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


|| drew from the scene of action, upon which the victor, with 
lan air of triumph, spent his strength upon the untecling 


GOING INTO THE COUNTRY TO RECRUIT. 


Dear sir—lIt is late at night. The steps of the passengers | 
no longer sound under my window. A watchman has just 
struck the resounding pavement to give all house-breakers | 
and so forth a fair chance of escape. The old church in the| 
neighbourhood is proclaiming with solemn and long vibrating 
peals the very witching time, and the same stars we have 
gazed at together, are now twinkling as brilliantly as ever in 
the azure depths of heaven. They say such hours awaken 
thoughts of the absent; so, not to wrong the proverb, I sit 
down to address a few lines to you. You ask me how I en- 
dure the city at this season of general festivity? Perhaps 
were I left solely to the influence of my own wishes, I should 
not be here. But you know how little our cheerfulness de- 
pends upon the mere circumstance of time and place. How 
readily we undertake labour to accomplish a design, and how 
even the toils and privations of life may become habited with 
a sweetness when they bring one nearer to his purpose. Sup- 
pose there was some pleasant and favourite spot which attract 
ed your visits, and the road to it should lie along a rough and 
langerous ascent, with what an elastic step you would mount 
the hill—with what a reckless daring you would tread the 
‘rink of the precipice, bouyed up and drawn onward by the 
mere power of fancy! what cold sha- 
dows a sad thought, or a gloomy anticipation may fling across 


And, on the contrary, 


the feelings even when wandering among the loveliest scenes 
Yet I have not been so ascetic as you imagine. I have 
sometimes cut the gordian knots of business, and gone off like 

Permit me to 
going into the country” “to 


in imprisoned bird escaped from his cage 
say, however, that this same ‘ 
recruit,” discovers a very ordinary species of wisdom. I am 
me who rashly credited the virtues of these rural excursions, 
ind now find myself in the predicament of an unfortunate 
valetudinarian, after having swallowed the nostrum of an 
@upine which affords a temporary relief, only to leave the 
patient subsequently in more complete distress. 1 write this, 
therefore, as a caution to unw: wry young men likely to be 
‘empted into a similar snare. At first it was certainly ve ry 
peclous—every thing in the face of nature looked fair and 
‘eautiful, The air was scented and exhilarating, and I gave 


The slight summer-shower was over, 
apart in painted masses ; 
the crimson sky 
radiance, which faded like the twilight reveries of the dreamers 
beneath. 
found us pacing and re-pacing the sandy beach—breathing 
|in the odours that floated from the woods and fields. 
as theevening shadows thickened, and the blended and deepen- 


alone in the overhanging vault, 
created. 
softly with its silver waves upon the shore, its ripples turned 
to fire, 
other from the depths of the blue distance, lighting our linger 
|ing steps with the beams of clustering worlds. Do you know 
dear C., 
moment there will steal over the spirit a melancholy presenti 
ment—a \ rue 
pointment—a knowledge that the glorious stars which crow 
the azure fields of heaven are not more thickly 


cares and distress along the wavs of life ? 


must be 
idle and fruitless reveries, and must be 
they are momentary ; for if I must think 
present, let me 
fancy which are scarcely Jess dear because they 
Well! whether we are happy or miserable 
—and as the star-lighted vault turned its 


some, 


not be concealed. 


bushes, and exchanged with us congratulations tor our tortu 


nate escape. 


by came on the evening with its balmy breezes 
and the clouds brok« 


By and 


behind their burnished fragments 
appeared, glowing with a fine and lingering 


These are not hours to waste within a room—they 


ed colours of the west had passed like the last splendours of 
some gaudy and magnificent procession, a light star appeared 


as if it Were even now first 


The broad water seemed in sleep, but that as it lapped 


and then the everlasting stars came forth one after an 


that even in the deep tranquil happiness of such 
hateful consciousness of danger and disa; 


strewn than 


Even if our future 


courses lie through prosperous regions, still age must « 
on, and the fresh and beautiful feelings of youth ar 


dead in our withered bosoms—and—but t 


shaken off 
ot other t 


embrace the richer and happier 


twinkling fires 


towards the west, we found ourselves in the night about 
bringing my brief excursion to an end with thy 


se two trouble 

awkward, unwelcome words “ good-by 

Now all this is very well, but the evil consequences must 

Before I was betrayed by a designing friend 
nile mnt 1 


itine the regions al t 


} foot of a hill) put the concluding 


}I imagined the 


New-York, | was an industrious and contented young man 
I was rapidly establishing a reputation for punctuality in busi 
ness, for my faculties were properly balanced 
task. Habit had drilled me into a kind o 
and I operated upon the special pleas and bills 


for my dails 
f mechanical routine 
in chancery 
with the uninterrupted uniformity of a steam engine, freed 
from the winds 
recollections 


and tides of wandering wishes and dreamy 
My attention was not diverted from the duties 
before me by intruding pictures of green woods, old bridges 
grassy hills, and murmuring waters; and no pleasant voices 
haunted my ears but such as I could hear by walking around 
the corner. Butnow I have relapsed into many idle and trouble 
While my 


business which destiny has comunitted to 


some propensities body is in the office wher 


| I transact the little 
jiny discretion, my soul isoff upon some ramble over the hills 
lor engaged in other occupations which have no more to do 
‘notices of bail, 


gentle lights oi 


} with my “orders to show cause,’ and my 


jthan these interesting manuscripts with the 


heaven. It is also my misfortune to listen, with such thoughts 


1s I need not enumerate, to all kinds of good music 
larly of the 

sumes a very inconvenient, although 
When I have heard 
linvoluntarily talls into the 


ghost of the tane 


particu 


human voice; and this weakness sometimes a 


ludicrous characte: 


a song Which touches my fancy, my mind 


measure, and long afler the real 


music has died away, the ittends upon my 


lmagination, conjuring up apparitions of all the then accom 


panying persons and scenes, Sometimes it takes such i 


proper lamiliarities with my dignity and common sense, that 


no matter where | happen to be, it leaps trom my heart 


to my lips, so that I often astonish sober and unsinging pec 


ple with gratuitous exhibitions of my musical abilities be 


fore I can rein in and get the harmomous tienc under any 
hus, the 
hugh and uncouth worker in tron, as rough and hard as a mas 


and fist like a 


restraint other day, when one of my clients, a 


of lis own raw material, whiskers monstrous 
sledge-hammer, asked me what would be the expense of « 


taming a discharge on the application of himself and two 


thirds of his crediters under the revised statues, | being in 


excellent voice, astonished the worthy petitioner by exclaum 


ing in such melody as was ut the moment Hloating m my mind 


‘Come, away then, away then, my merry Swiss gurl, to the 


fields bright with dew lightly stray.” On another occasior 


a very interesting young lady, with a spruce littl gentleman 


who was svon to call her by the tenderest of names, waite: 
upon me ull I should linish a paper which she was to sign. 1 
il satisfaction, (for I wa 


at the 


had no sooner, with an air of intern 


’ 
in imagination, at that very moment picking wild flower 
flourish upon the parchment, 
than, instead of desiring her, as in duty bound, to “have the 
led her the deed an 

Meet me by 


to the amazement of my fur client 


kindness to attach her signature,” I han 
pen, and requested her in a fine falsetto to moon 
light alone,”’ and the ex 


treme horrorof the enamoured person in new broadcloth clothes 
by her side, who continued tor yard me ata distance during the 


And this 


ainted with the 


whole affair with looks of unequivo trust 
what people call “ recruiting lam not acqt 
views of medical men upon the ny OWN Opinio? 
uli cause very 
tration I fea 
lay I filed ¢ 


1 precipe for a capia 


is, that a few such recruiting <CUrSIONS W 


j} destructive work among my pl md deel 


ithe gods might make me 


poeu ne other 


stanza in the clerk's office in 


and never discovered my error till I took trom my pocket what 
! to, and instead of the lofty 


perplexity, and a 


lines alluck 

bard, I read 

d upon mie herror, Peter 
I're p re five 


language of the 
Thompson 
hundred 


t 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


RESTAURATEURS 


great republac, 
entrenched be 
ntinent, 
—nor the black 

t coflee that waite 

record it as a sober 

without commen migration is gastronomically 
Whenever lam at a k either before a very 

late dinner, or find myself “ upon the town’’ for the same, the 
reminiscences of former pleasurable deglutitional operations 


onthe ce 


induce me to pay particular attention to the word restaurateur; 


but it seems hitherto, hke Macheth’s vision, to merit the ap 


YY r ! tered yor f these parti 
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tioned domicils, in vaiu you ask tor French soup—a basin | 
of thin water-gruelly kind of adwicture is served up, with) 
scarcely any flavour of meat, with a quantum sufficit indeed ot | 
bread, and the ghosts of carrot slicings, with rice nearly raw, | 
instead of the fine agglutinating stick-to-the-ribs gelatinous | 
commodity which you get in France or French coflee-houses| 
Will any body be kind enough to point outa 
; New- York, 


a la maintenon,” am 


in London. 
veritable French coflee-house or restaurateur im 


fette 


where “ haricot mutton,’ cout 
sundry other dishes may be procured, “too tedious to enume- 


with these naturalized French 


rate?’ If you remonstrate 
citizens, they look the matter and you full in the face by 
ussuring you that it is the best soup and the best dish in the 
world—“ Mais si Monsieur veut attendre pour demain,’ &e. 
refec 





I placed myself down, not long since, in one of these 
tories,” and paid some attention to what was around me betore 
I uttered a word. Every thing appeared to wear the appear- 
ance of order and cleanliness, and the manners of the people 
were civil, without the alloy of adulation. As usual, I com 
menced my demands with a request for soup, which I found 
cursed with the same defect which Falstaff found in his sack 
But one of the attendants was a veritable Frangatse, petite in 
person, a very full dark eye, and the nose aquiline, with much 
vivacity in her manner There are few women who, if you 
~ppear to regard them attentively, will not evince by some 
movement that they are consciousof it. Her husband appear 
edto be, at the same time, very sensible of her value, and was 
as little disposed to share it with another; this, or any thing 
like jealousy being a remarkable trait in a Frenchman, I spiced 
my compliments a little higher than at first intended—this | 
penitently acknowledge was very mischievous to say the least 
rhe claret, 1 discovered, was very good, and here it behoves 
me, although I have lodged a complaint respecting the edibles 
md the soup, which latter is perhaps of the epicene gender 
it behoves me to make the amende honorable by saving, one 
ilways finds good claret if one meet not with generous beaune 


“refectory,” even though it be natu- 


or fernese ina French 
ralized. But to continus 


yppeared to be very much inclined to be angry; but feeling 


The good host of the refectory 


this very impolite, broke out aside into a chan ra la chasse 
for a Frenchman is never guilty of ill-manners. Madame 
was nearly as complaisant as the hande des 
but the impatience of Monsieur was at length too powerful 


‘mar gant 
for suppression, and he reminded her of duties that awaited 
Her ready reply was, without appearing to misunder 
“Ce n'est 


her. 
stand his meaning, 
could not help contrasting our manners with those of the 


} 
len aue 
en gq 


a complaisance.” I 
Citoyenne Aubergeuse I had lett. There is a direct admission 
in them that there is a general debt of civility due, which | 
believe is not in all cases recollected by us with all our pro- 
fessions. Complaisance ts, it must be confessed, not the pre 
dominant virtue either of the Englishman, the Scotchman, or 
the American—(this indiscriminate grouping may not please 
every one)—a sense of the min rirtu (petites morales) 
does not always accompany the more solid traits of character 
but they come oftener into play, and are infinitely more pleas- 
ing. While writing, Lam intormed there is a house where, 
if appearances may be judged of, the veritable French dishes 
If 1 find 


on reconnoitering that every thing is right, I shall not fail to 


may be found, but which I have not yet explored 


inform you; and while you are from time to time inserting 


accounts from Saratoga, and places “ beyond seas,” I may oeca- 


sionally remind you that the streets of your own city are not, 


days, exhausted of novelty, and 


even in these “ piping hot” 


that the home trade may be as well worth attention as the 
foreign. Indeed, how can tt possibly happen by “any manner 


of means” that at the precise spot where the confluent streams 


of the outpourings of so many European countries meet, sone 
curious scenes should not turn up which would cor ipensate a 
man for the trouble of scratching down? But adicu S 





BOARDING-HOUSES AND HOTELS, 
Few persons there are who, after a long day's peregrina 
tion, and especially if the weather has been tempestuous or 


1a comfortable room, good fire, a 
litte 


cold, have seasonably tour 


pair of wax candles, (tallow it present not the thing, ) 


and a very well furnished larder to back all other pretensions 
but have felt a sort of pleasant sensation, which is not un 
aptly expressed by the old household word comfort. On the 
other hand, if a man perchance has been shaking and knock 
ing at a door alternately for some couple of hours, in the 
winter solstice, and about the time of midnight, feeding his 
imagination with the speedy enjoyment of all the good things 
which that aforesaid door, together with four walls (of brick 


or wood, as the case may be) enclose, and should, instead of 


I he aring the words, “open sesame,’ 


| write like Mrs. Hemans, and like what Mrs 


jand unamiable wealthy ; 


’ see presented to his| 
astonished vision, and towards his person, a long shining bar- 
rel, the very mouth of which seems ready to vomit forth in- 
continently the dire contents of a well-charged gun, such a) 
person must, we think, understand the meaning of the phrase| 
comfortable quarters. There are very few travellers, (and in} 
such comprehensive terms may be included most males from| 
the age of fourteen and upwards,) but must have noted an| 
immense difference between the appearances of things during! 
the first week’s occupancy of a new domicil, and the same} 
set of objects after a longer period has transpired, and espe-| 
cially if you are what is called an easy man, that is, can put! 
up with almost any kind of treatment without complaining 
At the first your basin and tumbler in the sleeping-room are| 
regularly filled every day, and a clean towel placed ; and you} 
are assigned, if it is winter, a place near the fire in the sit 


ting-room. If you should happen to possess a decent person, | 
are between twenty and thirty, and there should be unmar-| 
ried and marriageable females in the family, you are the lion} 
of the week ; but make the most of your time, for your days are! 
numbered, During that time all the albums in the house will 
be open to you, and what you write in them will be lauded, | 
whether you can only tag two rhymes, only abstract verses 
from some obsolete book, and palm them for your own, or 
Norton is said 
todo. On the eighth day the handkerchief passes, and you! 
may inscribe Hic transit, etc. Generally speaking, the inns, | 
hotels, boarding-houses, and places of public ente rtainment | 
characterize the manners of a people. In England there are! 
scarcely such things to be found in the fashionable world as) 
tables d’ hole, or the boarding-house sitting-room of the United 
States. In the coflee-rooms and saloons of first-rate and 
fashionable hotels in England, you may mingle with respecta- | 
To female circles there requires par usage 
In the United States the in- 


ble male society 
1 more particular introduction 
mate of the house has the entrée, and he is entitled to mingle 
with the society which appears at the table, be it what it may 
Each custom has its advantages and disadvantages relatively. 
The principle acted upon in the United States would appear 
to be, that every man found in decent society of a better grade 


is presumed to be a gentleman until he is found otherwise. 
The rule which shapes the usage which prevails in England 
that it is equitable for every gentleman to 
The 
latter is safest; the former the most liberal and pleasant— 
That 
too much reserve and retirement is unfavourable to popular'ty 


would seem to be 


furnish evidence of his pretensions before admittance 


circumstances, doubtless, regulate the practice of each 


the French monarchs were fully sensible of, who, at least 
during the old regime, dined in public. The kindlier and 
better feelings are called forth by the public display of pleas 
ing manners on the part of the class who possess emphatically 
the respect of mankind. On the other hand, the circum- 
stance of general privacy lies perhaps at the very foundation 
with some truth be 


wf that In England it may 


stated, that the nobility serve not only as a political but a | 


respect, 


moral check to the haughty pretensions of the uneducated, 
and the middling and lower classes 
of society contemplate the fact with great satisfaction. that 
those who more immediately cause their greatest mortifica- 
ve top. But we are like a ship at sea lying- 


to—we begin to drift a little 


tions are not at t/ 
The candidate for a good din 
ner, and well dressed, for the chance of hearing some good 
things occasionally, and who does not make selectness an in- 
dispensable quality in his society, may do remarkably well at 
the best ordinaries in London, and in the coffee and travellers’ 


in the country. The gentlemen of the whip sometimes 


roonis 

crack a pleasant joke; most of them are adepts at small talk, 
ind no people in the country are better judges of bees’ wing 
und the age of sherry. It was at one of these houses we 


heard the following little tale related :—A second mate of an 
English merchant vessel had in the latitude of the West In 
lies, succeeded in inducing the captain of the vessel, and that 
with the greatest difficulty, to fight a French privateer, which 
showed carried a larger force than it would have 


the brave fellow acted 


the resul 


--% 


withstood; but 
He was at the helm, at the bows, load 


ing the guns in the immediate part of the deck called the 


been prudent to have 
like a second Nelson 
manning the stern-chasers, and all nearly m 


slaug hter-hous« 


is Many minutes 


The privateer depended on boarding, and 
the two vessels were locked ; but Kinysle Vv, (for 
that was his name,) took the helm at the unportant moment 
and eased off the Demerara from the privateer ; two-thirds ot 


the crew of the Demerara fell in the action, and towards the 


at one tine 


latter part of the fight Kingsley had both his legs carried away 
by acannon shot. The privateer after this would have cap 


tured the brig, but for the circumstance of a very brisk gal 


coming on, and the fore-topmast oi the iormer being wounded 
Kingsley’s sutierings, having no regular surgeon on board 
on the vessel's passage home to London, cannot be described 
When arrived there the surgeons pronounced that his actire life 
was Closed, as the power of locomotion could not with all the 
aid of art be restored. The owners of the vessel were applied 
to fora pension for poor Kingsley, in consideration of his good 
conduct; but it came out, in the course of this application 
that it would have been for the interest of the firm had the 
vessel been captured, and being private property, nothing fur 
ther was tobe done. Kingsley’s father and mother resided in 
a cottage in Kent, which the humble couple, by constant la 
bour, although advanced in life, contrived to keep over thei: 
heads. They had heard, as the action was related at ful! 
length in all the newspapers, of the bravery of their son, and 
welcomed him home to share their last morsel. To return t 
his birth place and become a burden to his aged parents was 
not the only difficulty which Kingsley had to solve in his re 
solute mind: there was one within the limits of that paris! 
who had figured to her eager imagination the return of her 
Kingsley, as the harbinger of joy, and as the first act in a long 
drama of happiness. She flew to her brave sailor's parents 
hung upon their necks, and demanded him in any state 
showed her rosy arms, and protested that she could labour fox 
both. In the meanwhile the refusal of the pittance on the 
part of the owners of the Demerara had sunk deep into the 
manly spirit of Kingsley, who could not endure the thought 
that his dependence for life should rest upon the labour of 
his wife, or in default of that, upon his parents. Day after 
day he refused his food; his pistols, faithful in the fight 
had been kept every night under his pillow. One morn 
ing he was found stretched on the bed lifeless, with a sho! 
through his heart. The poor lost Mary may be now see: 
every day, with tresses floating in the wind, and arms ex 
tended, demanding him of the ooaches which pass through 
the village. The passengers are differently affected—some, 
on hearing the melancholy fate, which is hourly related, exe 
crate the avarice which could cause such heart-rending woes ; 
some give money for her support; and a few, besides the do 
nation, drop a silent tear. I 





A SKETCH, 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK, 
He drank again 

And from a purer fount 

And deem'd its spring perpetual 


lier ground 


but In vau 


In early life, when o’er his way 
Hope pour’d the sunshine of her smil 
A glorious and unclouded ray, 
The soaring spirit to beguile ; 
He drank from her enchanted cup 
The sweet libation of the soul, 
Till life and sense were swallowed uj 
Within her pure and tree control ! 


rhen breathing rapture in his lay, 
He touch’d his rich and trembling lyr 
As matin-birds in music stray, ; 
Painted on orient skies of fire ; 
And dreams, all coloured from his joy 
Came forth, a fresh and holy throng 
To bless the aspiring minstrel-boy, 
And deck the numbers of his song 


Jlow soon the mantling clouds became 
Disrobed of roses they had worn, 
When on their wings of crimson flame 
They brought the glorious hours of mor: 
Chey melted in the noon-tide ray, 
They lessened in its fervid beam, 
When youth had cast its pearls away 
And manhood clasp’d a broken dream 


Yow many hearts that sprung of old 
To bless the changes of his lot, 
Are mouldering, passionless and cold 
By all, save him, unknown—forgot ' 
hus every chalice proffered him 
Of love or peace is broken—dull ; 
Save one—a goblet dark and dim— 
Pale sorrow’s cup—and that is ful! 


TO KATHARINE, 
WITH THE FLOWER LOVE-IN-A-M! 
BY ©. C. VANARSDALE 
Dear girl, | could not live with you, 
But ah, 'twere death to part. 
Although thy faults I hate to view, 
Thy virtues charm my heart. 
Thou art so trank—so modest—vain— 
So true—false—tlirting—tair, 
Phat though thy presence gives me paip 
Thy absence ts—despair 
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—— 


Of all the ets 1 love brunettes, 
And therefore you adore ; 
But of all ets I hate coquettes, 
And therefore you abhor 
4 maid that smiles on every bean, 
As you do—I detest ; 
And yet without that smile’s soft glow 
My heart can find no rest. 
















I love a pouting, ruddy lip, 
And yours you know is such; 

But sweets that every mouth may 6ip 
Mine shall not, cannot touch ; 

And pretty hands I love not less, 
Just such, dear Kate, as thine; 

But if they grant another's press, 
They'll ne’er be press’d by mine 

I love a tongue whose very words 
Like drops of honey tall ; 

But yet I hate those human birds 
That sing so sweet for all; 

And more than these, that too is thine 
I jove an ardent heart— 

But if that heart is not all 
I will not have a part. 







mine, 










Now prithee, changeling, change thy way 
Thy words—mind—manner—will ; 

3e thou deserving of all praise, 
Or let all praise be still ; 

In short, let all thy goodness die, 
And be a thing to hate, 

Or let thy taults and toibles fly, 
And then ix 


me, dear Kate 
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To correspondents. must decline a cor mance with 


the wishes of It has long been our established 
ule to pass over rejected communications in respectful silence 
Such a course is surely the least likely to give pain to unsuc 
essful authors, and therefore every way preferable to the too 
common practice in which some editors indulge at the expense 
of those who favour th: m with their contributions. However 
deficient a writer may be in qualifications entitling his pro- 
ductions to admission into the columns of a public journal 
his selection of any one of them ought not to be treated with 
acrimonious severity, biting sarcasm, oF unsparing virulence 

Such conduct ts ill calculated to reprove misjudged preten 

hasty errors or unavoidable deficiencies ot 
It may 
a vicious spirit, but does not accomplish the object of health 


sions, or correct the 


unfledged genius. gratify the 


fuland generous criticism, which seeks to educe, not re press 


talent, to encourage inspiration, foster industry, and im 
part confidence to the promptings of a laudable though im 
prudent ambition. Besides these general reasons tor our ac 
ustomed practice, there is still another of powerful import 


Were 


rendered of every conimunication sent to us, of which neces 


which cannot be overlooked a detailed account to be 


ity compels the exclusion, the readers of the Mirror would 


have little other matter with which to entertain them than 























liscussions of the orthographical, etymological, syntactical, 
and prosodial merits of writers, abounding like locusts in the 
land of Egypt. 


Amusements.—Nothing is more common than complaints 
f the dulness of the country. There are no amusements 


here, say the young ladies and gentlemen who return at 
twelve or one o’clock at night from the heated ball-room, and 
It is true the 
musements one meets with in a rural excursion are very dit 


sink to their feverish and unhealthy s!umbers 


ferent from those of a city ; but they must be devoid of taste 
and the common feelings of nature, who can find nothing 
which they will delight to remember among the woods and 
onthe stream. Imagine a fine afternoon in the latter part 
t August, when the air is fresh and cool at sunset, without 
ven the stirring of a breeze, unless some gentle zephyr blows 
with the 


enriched which at 


evening rises every where around, yet scarcely breaking the 


softly upon your face, scents 


glassiness of the water 


lown to the pebbly beach 


strolled 
The multifarious noises 


Suppose four or five have 
after tea 
which greet them from the heated pavements have never 
awakened the echoes of this quiet spot; but in their stead come 
the bark of the distant dog, the rustle of the upper branches 
of the forests, the carol of some lingering bird, the neighing of 
the steed, or the lowing of the cattle which the tree-hearted and 
happy farmer boy is following to their fold. A little painted 
boat is resting upon the bosom of the transparent stream, Its 
mage reflected beneath. See yonder light-hearted girl has leap 
ed into the yielding bark, and in a few moments the whole party, 
With jests and laughter are safely seated; and now they push 


ff leaving behind them a broad wake in the disturbed waters 


malicious gnawings ot | 





| and sending long ripples on either side, which stretch away 
off beyond the reach of sight. And now from the vessel a 
deep rich voice is heard, and you may distinguish the silvery 
tones of several female voices, floating in softened niusic to 
the shore. We had intended to expatiate at greater length 
upon the pleasures of “ the mirth-freighted skiff,” for well we 
remember many a delightful frolic upon the bay, “ with the 
bright stars above, and the bright eyes below,” but the follow 
ing very beautiful lines from the New-York American are so 
1propos, that we present them to our readers, in preference to 


any thing of our own 









THE WATER PARTY AND BOAT SONG 
Tis one of those calm and beautiful nights 
‘ That come when a day of storm ver 
When the scent steals out from the flower 
the wooing Winds that rour eT er 
The sleop on the glassy river is still 
As a child on its mother’s bosom sleeping 
Ar ere comes a sound trom the w sa r 
Of the favs, their moonlight revels keey £ 
e whippoorwill’s wailing mote ! 
in the Drake, where her nely nest 
from rock and tillshe w answere stir 


he peevish plaint of the katydid 





son-touched top of the ilip 


tree git 








As the dew on its f age shivers 
And the fire thes spark tt xg ‘ ster 
Of the sumach and sassa vers 
We shoot from the re like a swan or or 
When she gli tor bee t rthet “ 
And our murth-ire 1 skill. a \ 
Is br ed by the | loch @ “ \“ 
There a wht star ‘ ghie 


1 1 flashes in ripple ‘ ‘ 
Now, or e blue water we merrily 
hur ark ike tntelope ' 
Our v es heey ‘ the rs ever 
And our song the night , 
My bark is my r ga 
Like ed the rt she ' \ 
Ar ' wi a \ t 
we hep yt tl 7 
Like the wu \ t x “ 
Withn k nfine ' 
WwW © its y 
And its fantasie t 
O’er the pages of stor t , 
The tr pet the solder ' \ 
l ey it ' er 
B tee nny le wate rod " I 
Wit r he ' 
4 * t round ey l 
1 ask t eer me a 1 
Those “ la 
Politeness and refinement.— A pretty tar estimate of the 
jadvancement made by a community In politeness and refit 
| 
ment, may be formed by an attentive observal rot the beha 
;viour of audiences promiscuously assembled at public places 
of amusement. The solemnity ot a church, with the sacre 
associations called uy. by the object for which they are ga 
ed together, is a sufficient security tor the decorous deport 
ment of a congregation; bul at the theatre or concert-room 


where all restraint ts thrown ofl, and a lo 


~ given to en 


ment, the natural alispositions or acquired manners of a 





ple become distinctly perceptible, and are a tair subject for 
the contemplation of the moralist or the curious spectator 
Palpable diflerences strike the observer in different parts of 
the world, and are generally to be ide: tified with the more or 
less improved condition of their society In some places there 
will be a marked disregard for the civilities of lite, not only 


between those of the same, but also those of Opposite sexes 


Boisterous clamour, rude and careless conversation, neglect of 


apparel, inattention to the comfort and conveniences of other 


and, above all, want ot courtesy to females, may be contrasted 


lences of cultivated manners 


unexceplionable 


with the more tavourable evi 


appropriate dress language, and the most 


polite submission to those rules of chivalrous deterence to we 


man which should characterise the intercourse of the sexes 
both out and mn the drawing-room. Such conduct gives an 
appearance of brilliancy and finish tothe interior of a crowd 
ed house which no external splendour can reac! These 
considerations have been forced upon us by the gratificat 


which we have received, at the representation of the French 


m the truly 


operas, tr gentee! appearance presented b 1! 
in the boxes and pit ‘he utter absence of all vulgar 
—the neat and appropriate costume of the ladies, unincum 


rt 


bered with huge steeple bonnets—the respectiul deportment 


heads uncovered, and ¢ 





of the men, with 


to their fair companions—the silent attention to 
ot the 


gracetul behaviour which we cannot but wish to see nmitat 


ness stage—all marked a degree oi 


pro} riety 


j 


by our American audiences. In intelligence and general in 


formation, in all the qualities which can render life useful and 
moral, we are, asa people, inferior to no other on the face of 


= bre "7 Moe 


\ r 


the globe Why are we then so often indifferent to the cult: 


vation of those arts which embellish t— which render socia 


intercourse a source of refined gratification as well as 


m mere 


interchange of common-place opini 1 irigid cavilitee 
We have, it is to be feared, imitated cur English brethren t 
much in this respect, indebted as we are to them for some ot 
the most valuable intellectual, civil, and political blessings 
which we Let us cast our eves towar’s fair and 


Possess 


polished France und while we religiously avoid her inp 
tections and frivolities, borrow a share of that spirit of yallantry 
and politeness which has ever rendered her the mould of 
tashion to the whole civilized world 

Our t re Vir. Biss has re-published the fourth serie 


of “Our Village, or Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery 


by Miss Mary Russell Mittor This work has all the au 
ther’s well known characteristics—pleasantry without insi 
pidity, gaiety without silliness, and description without te 
dious minuteness. Her portraits are pictures, and the figure 
ilmost move and speak trom the car No living writer! 
more successtul than Miss Mittord in the brightness of he 
delineations It is the / and delight of « authors t 
draw scenes of villany and hort and a murder seems to be 
tliest an indisper © requisite to keep up the hatutual ex 
citement of their readers; but M Mittord basks in the sur 
shine of human natur cenes Which bespeak the pure an 
undefiled taste, the s nd rrupted manners, the 
blameless and quict hi eculia irms for ber pencil 
md are sketched in itt thoes by her giowing 











and benevolent bane Ve \ ia er page «he 
story entitled “ The ‘Two ‘ mh i the 
best things in the volun e be 
ij fo) \ new i ellal us jot ’ 
will be issued under the ‘ ‘ ithe « instant It 
cond ue fwitt corum al taint nd at its shafts be dire 
é it general folie not | nal forble unmixed with th 
pOolsor i i t wil t wot 4 ha tavourable 7 
epliot 
i —The capture of nt u " 
irc piracy by the Ir i is 4 mnt ith the om 
portant consequences to t t | perity of 
rope, and the future civil ! ical redemption 
enighted Alri he « ‘ t tl Mediterranean 
lestined to bet ’ et 1 wa tive rier i 
nger to st ‘ i ire wt ntre of a reckh 
rover r tn ilyyene ite t! ie i i chain, 0 
1 eration in a ‘ ‘N tribution 
| « required at the il ! ‘ tecmi 1 state 
for precarious u lt nee the b« ‘ tt t savage 
tyrant; and Alrica, s¢ ng the ance and bar 
iris i Ww receive the i tol } wie ‘ Cavilize 
‘ ‘ a ‘ to p trat r intertor and hithert 
iprat t rrr tt ul vet the hier 
tu Wise per i! have t t hema the nell 
ol civilization of treed 
Vv Jor -A m t ul 1 te ile is af 
the London pri It will emit ! j and privat 
history, from her first appear con the Insh stage tll 
death at St. Clou 
0 } B W place to the foll 
u tr ithe pen of an aged and re pectable resident of t! 
eit OCA the subject nte tu In one thing, h 
eV he is mistak rther valk to which we alluded 
Was located prec ist! « stated may be seen by rek 
rence to Lynuar’s n " New- York ished st one hun 
dred years ago, at i ! pied on the left hand 
corner of Longwort! i \ 1 Re ent,” however, i 
entitled t ur thank 
M Epi In t ! ‘ illustrative of 
t | 1 ithe t puriieus, pu din your 
paper + ‘ h rN ‘ i in general correct, there 1 
t i! ter which awakens tl reminiscences of old cit 
ens. who w the grounds where the iv-hall now ts, sixty 
‘ y The writer was present when the theatre in 
Beekm treet was pulled dow i mob, at the time of the 
commotion about the famp act im seventeen hundred und 
sixty-five. He was in the muse when the mob began the 
issault with stones, &<« The auden Omi aped as fast a 
they could, and he got out with n h difficulty through the 
le of the building, which was a small wooden one, belong 
ing to William Beekman. The head of the rope-walk spoken 
of in your Mirror, tronted on Beekman-street, where the 
Clinton-hall is now erected. The walk ran westerly, on what 
was then called the vineyard, to the next street or near to it 
It was owned by a Mr. Shay Ans OL® Rt ' 
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in the Grand Romantic and Fairy Opera of Obe 
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